Central Africa’s twin countries Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Congo (Kinshasa) 
appear to be on the brink of war. There 
is a long history of bad relations between 
them, and until now African interven- 
tion has succeeded in limiting the dis- 
pute. But the present quarrel has reached 
unprecedented proportions. 


It started on November 7 with an 
abortive coup in Brazzaville and accusa- 
tions ‘by the Brazzaville Government that 
the plot had been instigated and financed 
by Kinshasa with the aid of the 
American Central Intelligence Agency. 
In support of this allegation arms, am- 
munition and uniforms were produced. 


Congo (Brazzaville)\—formerly French 
Congo—has a population of about one 
million. While Congo (Kinshasa)— 
formerly Belgian Congo—has sixteen 
million people plus a_ well-equipped 
army. 


Brazzaville claimed that the authori- 
ties in Kinshasa had closed their border 
on the excuse that the coup had already 
taken place several hours before the 
plotters were arrested on November 7. 
Of those arrested, four were condemned 
to death by a revolutionary court, among 
them Bernard Kolela, a former secretary 
of ex-President Youlou (Brazzaville) who 
was overthrown in 1963, and who now 
lives in exile in Spain. 


Kolela had been condemned to death 
once before and then, after a reprieve, 
allowed to return to public life. Since it 
‘is one of the more pleasant features of 
Brazzaville that death sentences there are 
not taken all that seriously he might 
yet embark on another political career. 
Addressing a rally after announcing the 
sentence President Ngouabi (Brazzaville) 
said that there would be no executions 
for the time being: “I do not think that 
the revolution will advance simply by 
executing the condemned”. 


Nevertheless Brazzaville took the coup 
seriously enough to complain to the 
Organization of African Unity that “the 
permanent hostility and provocation of 
a neighbouring country ” was endanger- 
ing peace in Central Africa, and an OAU 
emissary arrived a few days later in 
Kinshasa with a message for President 
Mobutu. 


What the message contained was not 
revealed, but last Sunday President 
Mobutu (Kinshasa), addressing a rally 
on the banks of the Congo River, said 
that he was tired of the constant Brazza- 
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ville allegations, adding that if he wanted 
to, he could invade Brazzaville in less 
than two hours. He further added that 
“all they (Brazzaville) could do would be 
to appeal to the United Nations Security 
Council to tell us to withdraw the 
occupation troops ”. 


The Brazzaville authorities reacted by 
announcing that they regarded this state- 
ment as a declaration of war, and by 
alerting the army. The borders are again 
closed and Kinshasa citizens in Brazza- 
ville were sent back to their own 
country. Both Congos have now given 
notice of their intention to shoot down 
any unauthorised foreign aircraft. 


A few days ago the Brazzaville regime 
released many of its political prisoners 
and reduced the sentences of others in 
an attempt to rally the whole population 
to its assistance, regardless of tribal or 
political affiliations. 

Ce 


Pembrey fires Army 
from its test range 


Welsh villagers turned back an invasion 
by the British Army last week, by block- 
ing its way with their bodies, on two 
successive days. It happened at Pembrey 
in Carmarthenshire on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last week. The Ministry of 
Defence has plans to transfer its 
“defence installations’ from Shoebury- 
ness in Essex to a site near the village. 


Tronically one of the main reasons why 


the firing range is being moved from 
Essex was the massive anti-Stansted 
campaign, which has resulted in Foul- 
ness, near Shoeburyness, becoming the 
most likely site for London’s Third 
Airport. Now the refugee range is 
coming up against the same kind of 
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This is a sign of how seriously the 
threats from the neighbouring country 
are being taken, but it is also one of the 
more positive aspects of the whole un- 
fortunate affair. To a large extent the 
constant political upheavals in Brazza- 
ville have been the result of tribal 
tensions. The military rulers come from 
the comparatively unsophisticated north 
of the country while the population 
around Brazzaville is Bakongo. ‘The 
Bakongos also live across the river and 
in Kinshasa, and this is one of the 
reasons for the suspicion that anti- 
Ngouabi plots are hatched in the neigh- 
bouring capital. 


In fact the Ngouabi Government faces 
considerable local opposition because it 
has antagonised many leading Bakongos. 
Most of the politicians and administra- 
tors arrested last year on various poli- 
tical charges were Bakongos, but at the 
lower levels the bulk of the administra- 
tion and of the trade unions remained 
Bakongo. The unions were outlawed a 
few weeks ago. 


The most disturbing aspects of the crisis 
are its international implications. The 
Brazzaville Government is radically left 
wing, at least in name, while that in 
Kinshasa is very pro-West. Domestically 
the ‘scientific socialism”- which is 
officially preached in Brazzaville has 
remained somewhat theoretical: the 
country remains in the French fran¢ 
zone and is an associate of the European 
Common Market. But in its foreign rela- 
tions it has attempted to form close links 
with Communist and radical African 
states. 


For instance, a few weeks ago Algeria 
was reported to have sent a consignment 
of armoured cars, landrovers and rifles 
to Brazzaville and since President 
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ONE SHILLING 


The picture of Anti-American demon- 
strators was taken in Congo (Brazzaville) 
in the autumn of 1964. Brazzaville has 
illustrate the point that Brazzaville has 
a long history of radical left-wing 
activity. 

The picture of Miss Switzerland was 
taken in Congo (Kinshasa) in September 
1968, on the occasion of a beauty con- 
test to find Miss Europe which was held 
in that country. 


Ngouabi’s recent visit to Peking, Chinese 
influence in the country is said to have 
strengthened. This causes a great deal of 
anxiety in Kinshasa where the Americans 
are strongly entrenched. 


No doubt President Mobutu and his 
Western allies would be relieved if the 
Ngouabi Government were to be replaced 
by a more moderate regime. There is no 
reason to disbelieve the President when 
he says that he could invade Brazzaville 
without difficulty. 


It is doubtful whether General Mobutu’s 
advisers would support plans for a 
Brazzaville invasion because of the threat 
of international complications. But the 
possibility of a quick “ punitive” action 
by Kinshasa across the river cannot be 
ruled out. 


It must therefore be hoped that African 
mediation efforts will once again lead to 
a quick easing of the tension, followed, 
this time, by talks to bring about a more 
permanent improvement in the relations 
between the two countries. The memo- 
ries of 1960 when the Congo brought 
the world dangerously close to a Big 
Power confrontation ought to ensure 
such an effort all possible international 
support. 

PETER CHARLES 
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Taking nonviolence 
Into the schools 


Paul Wesley describes how the War 
Resisters’ League has been taking 
its ideas into the schools of Cali- 
fornia—and suggesis how this 
approach can he _ relevant in 
Northern Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Derry is not much of a place for a child 
to grow in. Soldiers guns prick the air 
above lunch hour crowds. You can’t 
walk far before coming ‘to vicious waves 
of barbed wire. 


Children of Bogside roll up exercise 
books to play “ cops and demonstrators ” 
and realising that I’m not a Bogsider, 
presume ‘that I can only be there to take 
photographs of 'them. Then there are the 
social conditions ‘that give rise to all 
this. 

One afternoon I went to talk with a 
dozen or so girls at Londonderry High 
School, all Protestant, all girls. “We 
don’t have any discipline problems with 
our girls”. This opportunity came from 
a teacher who wanted to do whatever 
she could to help her pupils in their 
understanding, rather than in just the 
accumulation of knowledge. 


So we talked about community and 
soldiers, nation states and awareness, 
peace and authority, and at the end I 
wanted more time and a much less 
formal environment. For the moment we 
could have neither, but it was a begin- 
ning. 


I think that it’s with school-children of 
all ages that we should try most especi- 
ally to communicate. It is not a question 
of saying, “ What you’ve been taught is 
wrong—here is the Truth,” but rather 
of strenuously trying to provide alterna- 
tives to the narrow possibilities which 
are presented 'to them now, in various 
shades, to create the illusion of free 
choice and to prevent real questioning or 
awareness of society and the self. 


Perhaps when people are presented with 
alternatives, encouraged ‘to self-aware- 
ness and thus to create their own alter- 
natives, they will come a stage closer to 
real freedom of choice and closer to one 
of the most important freedoms—free- 
dom from fear. 


One of the places where effort is being 
made in this direction is California. I 
don’t want to present this as what should 
be done in Northern Ireland, but as 
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an example of what can be done, and 
may be relevant to non-violent action 
here. 


In San Francisco and surrounding areas 
the War Resisters’ League started going 
into schools of all kinds, usually invited 
by a sympathetic teacher or a group of 
students. It was quickly realised that 
there were ‘better ways of communica- 
tion than by talks, lectures or even dry 
discussions—so a “light-sound show” 
was created. 


Two films were acquired; a psychedelic 
type film, costing little because of a 
faulty sound track, and a film of a non- 
violent demonstration in which nearly 
300 people voluntarily go to jail as 
part of a manifestation of opposition ‘to 
the Vietnam war. 


This film was given by ‘the maker. 
Coloured slides were gathered, mostly 
depicting alternatives: a wedding at the 
beach, a country commune, an organic 
food store, a Free School, a non-violent 
demonstration. A tape was made of 
music, news casts, heavy raps by Dave 
Harris on The Resistance, and all put 
together in an integrated show lasting 
30 minutes. This was not designed to 
bend children’s minds to just another 
line of thought, rather an attempt at a 
different educational experience. 


To make it more complete, speakers 
after the show do not use the available 
microphones or podiums but sit amongst 
the students, encouraging breakdown of 
those awful rows of desks, encouraging 
more freedom of movement and interac- 
tion. Often, candles, incense, home-baked 
bread, etc, are taken in a token effort 
at denting the sterility of the classroom. 
Sometimes the students feel awkward, 
sometimes they obviously enjoy it. 


Iliegal proposals 


Although ‘there is an official ban on 
outside speakers who advocate illegal 
activities, WRL is receiving more and 
more invitations from schools and non- 
school groups. As the number of these 
meetings increases so does the number 
of non-registrants with the military draft 
and other draft resisters. 


Although draft information is freely 
given to any boy who asks for it, and 
amongst 16-18 year olds this is the 
majority, one conclusion to be drawn 
from the light-sound show is ‘to dispense 


with the need for draft information by, 


not registering for the draft. This 
alternative is unabashedly ‘advocated by 
the people who go with the show, who 
very often have recently finished high 
school and are non-registrants them- 
selves. It is not the only alternative to 
military service that is presented but it 
is perhaps the most radical one and one 
which is attracting more and more 
young people. 


In ‘the schools the students are told 
about other less formal meetings, pot 
lucks and get togethers in private homes, 
where tensions are relaxed, there is 
more laughter, joy, openness and loving. 
Sometimes an ‘unintentional com- 
munity” begins to form of non-regis- 
trants and their friends, who go ‘to 
beaches and trials together, are open to 
new ideas, life styles and even plan the 
setting up of Free High Schools as a 
non-violent alternative to the violence of 
the existing system. 


This phenomenon is one of ‘the most 
tangible outcomes of WRL work in 
schools, but again I must emphasise that 
their object is not to create a genera- 
tion of non-registrants (mouth-watering 
vision though 'this may be) butt to create 
a situation in whieh children have 
freedom to choose, even a course as 
radical as that of non-registration. 
Again, it is a beginning—which brings 
me back to Northern Ireland, where 
many children learn to parrot phrases of 
fear/hatred long before they can under- 
stand their import, and where soon these 
shibboleths are deeply cut into their 
total frames of reference. 


There is an urgent need here, not to 
form opposition political parties, or even 
to bring over the UK’s Race Relations 
Bill, but to start going into schools, 
maybe borrowing equipment to put on a 
show like that used in California, but at 
least to start introducing some concepts 
which are alien to this society, ‘trying to 
awaken a critical awareness and insight, 
encouraging enquiry into validity of 
existing social forms, traditions, govern- 
ments, ideologies etc. 


This might be more acceptable to the 
authorities than a hard political line, 
but it is also more revolutionary. The 
questions, problems and fears will, on the 
surface at least, be very different from 
those encountered elsewhere, but basic- 
ally the ‘task is the same; that is, to 
encourage spontaneity and an _ intelli- 
gent (as opposed to intellectual) inte- 
grated understanding of life. And if this 
seems ‘too theoretical, there are plenty 
of down-to-earth reference points in 
Northern Ireland. 


Hopefully, there are in most schools 


some teachers who would be open to- 


such ideas being brought into general 
studies or civics classes. The headmaster 


of one of the largest schools in Northern 
Ireland was a CO during the Second 
World War and may well be sympathetic. 
At the rate, a start has to be made at 
grass roots here, and this is I think a 
most important area to work in. 


Unlearning process 


Of course, it is not just the students, it 
is the educators too who have to be 
educated, and much of that must consist 
of an unlearning process—not just to 
replace one system with another but to 
unlearn the walls and be open to all 
possibilities. 


I went to the libraries of a university 
and a teachers’ training college here, 
and couldn’t find one book about 
Summerhill. Yet this is surely one 
important alternative style of education 
and many ‘teachers would, I’m sure, 
welcome the chance to learn about it, to 
learn about teaching how to think rather 
than what to think. So some of the most 
important communication in _ schools 
must be with teachers, who are still, 
as Huxley puts it, “ mistaking the point- 
ing finger for the moon”. 


Theodore Roszak 


NOVUM ORGANUM 


they are killing the whales... 
they are killing the whales... 


Then come let us mourn for these leviathan 
for great and lordly things degraded by 


our vandal genius 


and for ourselves 
who abuse the gift of our monkey cunning 
to mock the brute magnificence of earth. 


Maniacal craft 


that devours the grace and goodness of our kind... 
even the deep sea bottoms are stained with 


unpitying insolence. 


Narcissus-like, 
we would not love what does not ‘bear our image 
if only the print of our butchering hand wiped 
over all that is passive, dumb, and grandly primordial. 


Bacon, who gloried in “ that right over 

nature which belongs to us by 

divine bequest,” now acknowledge your progeny 
sunk in this culture of busy despair, 

vastly empowered, obsessed, and absurd. 

What is this thing, your “‘ New Philosophy ” 

but Old Adam’s arrogance: 

to name the beasts who need no names 

and muse upon a serpent’s squalid lie? 


Jim Radford 


Bailiffs, led by Barrie Quartermain, 
attempt to evict squatters from a house 
in Woodlands Road, Uford in June this 
year. 


ONE YEAR OF 
SQUATTING 


The squatting movement is one year old. 
Those of us who began it last November 
in East London, hoped then that we 
might succeed in triggering off a national 
campaign similar to that in 1946 when 
tens of thousands of ordinary people 
decided to take action to secure the 
fundamental and essential right that was 
being denied to them—a decent home. 


We had a dual motive. We wanted to 
help homeless families, because we 
care about human suffering and dignity. 
We also wanted to involve people in 
helping themselves and others with or 
without the approval of authority, 
because we believe 'that this is the most 
essential form of political and social 
education and the one most likely to 
lead to lasting worthwhile change in the 
structure and nature of society. 


It hasn’t snowballed in quite the way 
that we had hoped. Most of the homeless 
and badly housed seem too dispirited and 
afraid to take direct action on their own, 
although it is happening here and there. 
No doubt, the opposition we have met, 
both legal and violent, has contributed 
to this timidity. It forced us to continue 
operating and to develop our strength in 
organised groups. 


What we lacked in numbers had to be 
made up for in determination, legal 
knowledge, publicity and flexibility. With 
the exception of the anarchists, support 
from any established left grouping, reso- 
lutions and promises apart, has been 
virtually non-existent. 


But many more people have become in- 
volved, just as some—the ultra-revolu- 
tionaries, more interested in the battle 
then in victory—have dropped out. 
Having proved our ability to maintain 
the struggle and that we are not afraid 
of work or trouble, we have also had 
to show that we are both practical and 
reasonable when our arguments have 
been accepted. 


Because we are more interested in 
people than we are in scoring political 
points, we have compromised. when we 
believed this to be in the best interests 
of squatting families. Inevitably, this has 
produced accusations of “sell out” from 
the retired ultras. 


However, let’s look at our achieve- 
ments. In April, squatting activities com- 
pelled Anthony Greenwood, Minister of 
Housing, to issue,a circular urging local 
authorities to make use of empty houses 
and to use their powers to levy half rates 
on empty buildings. 


Added to our own pressure, both direct 
and indirect, this has led to a number 
of Boroughs offering their empty houses 
to voluntary housing associations. Prior 
to April, only 59 authorities levied half 
rates. Since then, more than twice’ that 
number has decided to do so. In Camden, 
this will produce £75,000 yearly from one 
building alone (Centre Point). 


In the Greater London area, when the 
South East London squatters helped the 
O’Connors to squat in Southwark, I con- 
tacted Horace Cutler, Chairman of the 
GLC, on behalf of the group. He accept- 
ed that our argument for using this 
house was irrefutable and agreed to 
hand it over to the Quadrant Housing 
Association with the O’Connors as 
tenants. 


In October, the GLC announced their 
plan to hand over 2,000 empty houses to 
non-profit-making housing associations, 
and Mr Cutler has admitted that our 
activities and specifically our telephone 
conversation, was responsible for this 
decision. 


In East London, the agreement with 
Redbridge Council in July should 
eventually result in the approximately 
1,000 houses required for redevelopment 
being put to use. The East London group 
are keeping a watchful eye on the situa- 
tion to ensure that the Council do not 
try to backtrack. In the meantime, they 
have been helping to prevent evictions 
at Duncan House, a hostel in Hackney, 
and squatting more families in Arbour 
Square, Tower Hamlets. Ron Bailey’s 
prosecution of Quartermain for threaten- 
ing behaviour and riotous assembly, 
has been proceeding at Barking Magis- 
trates Court. The next hearings are on 
December 15, 16 and 17. 


Whether or not Quartermain is finally 
committed for trial at the Old Bailey, I 
think we have probably ensured that no 
other Council will be tempted to employ 
rent-a-thug for the purpose of evicting 
squatters. For a detailed report on East 
London and offers of help contact Tony 
Mahoney at 3 Osborne St, El (Tel: 
247 8015). 


In Bromley, Gordon and Janet Hyde 
became homeless on August 28. Bromley 
Welfare Department refused to help 
them and eventually, incredible though 
it may seem, drove them into Lewisham 
and left them on the doorstep of a house 
occupied by squatters. 


An ultimatum to the Welfare Officer 
telling him that, unless the family were 
given welfare accommodation, they would 
squat in a Bromiley Council house the 
following day, got them rehoused in 
less than 12 hours. 


At the end of October, a number of old 
people asked us for help. They had lived 
in Arpley Road, Penge, for periods of up 
to 40 years and are now threatened with 
eviction by Bromley Council, who are 
redeveloping the area,’ and who have so 
far refused to rehouse them simply 
because ‘they have never had rent books. 
We are leaning on the council and stand- 
ing by to resist any eviction. 


The Withers are still happily squatting 
in Kingswood Road after seven months, 
but we are now trying to contact the 
missing owner to offer him rent. 


Following our successful squats in 
Lewisham, the South-East London 
squatters entered into negotiations with 
the Council which resulted in a decision 
to allow any bona fide organisation to 
use empty houses under certain condi- 
tions. A new and different group—the 
Lewisham Family Squatting Association 
~—has now been formed, which should be 
bi to rehouse families on a much larger 
scale. 


The South East London group retains its 
separate identity although involved with 
the Lewisham Association, and while 
direct action should no longer be needed 
in Lewisham, some members of the 
Association will no doubt support the 
South East group in other ‘boroughs, 
where it may be needed. 
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‘A practical way of 
alleviating misery’ 


Everyone involved in social or community work is aware of the real suffering 
caused by homelessness and inadequate housing. The year-old squatting campaign 
set out to pinpoint one practical way of alleviating this misery, by drawing atten- 
tion to the thousands of habitable houses that are being left empty, often for 
several years, pending redevelopment. 


Unfortunately, the publicity which inevitably focused on the element of confronta- 
tion, where squatters found themselves opposed by local authorities, particularly 
in the early stages of the campaign, has tended to obscure the essential 
reasonableness of the basic idea; and many people, concerned about the problem 
or affected by it, have been deterred from involving themselves by an understand- 
able reluctance to engage in what they thought of as unlawful activity. 


In Lewisham, these objections are no longer valid. The Council have stated their 
readiness to hand over houses that would otherwise remain empty to any bona fide 
oganisation that can use them to meet the housing needs of Lewisham families, 
provided that-this does not hold up eventual redevelopment; and for the purpose 
of taking up this sensible offer and warking in co-operation with the Council, a 
ney organisation—the Lewisham Family Squatting Association—has come into 
existence. 


Although formed at the instigation of the South East London Squatters, whose 
installation of two families in Effingham Road earlier this year led to the Council’s 
decision and whose activities in other Boroughs have persuaded the GLC to offer 
2,000 empty houses to voluntary associations, the new Lewisham group has a quite 
separate existence, a broader base and a somewhat different task. 


Its aims are as follows: 


1. To establish contact with Lewisham families living in the worst conditions, 
by survey, publicity and reference from affiliated organisations, churches and 
social agencies—in order to explain the possibility of squatting with council 
approval—its limitations and conditions. 


2. To compile a register of volunteers, consisting of general workers, plumbers, 
electricians, carpenters, drivers, decorators and any other useful skills, for the 
purpose of repairing and making habitable the houses we are given. 


3. To inspect, assess and prepare the houses handed over to us before moving in 
families who would benefit from such a move. 


4. To involve those organisations and individuals in Lewisham who share our 
concern, either through affiliation or direct membership, and especially to involve 
the families rehoused by the association, initially in preparing and repairing the 
eye ea at will occupy and from then on, in the work and running of the 
association. 


5. To register the association as a charity: to solicit grants and donations and 
(with the approval of the council) to charge a reasonable low rent in order to 
finance the work of the association. 


6. To appoint as soon as financially possible, a full-time paid worker, who will 
be responsible for maintaining detailed \records of the remaining life of the 
houses occupied and those that become availabe, to co-ordinate the work of 
volunteer groups and organise transfers where necessary, as houses become 
required for clearance. 


7. To co-operate and liaise with other organisations, and particularly with 
voluntary housing associations who may be able to provide permanent accom- 
modation for families who are unlikely to be permanently re-housed by the 
Council, and to make representations to the Council on behalf of those on the 
waiting list. 
The association has already gained the support of various local churches and 
community organisations who are represented on the Committee and we hope 
that every organisation in the area will wish to offer whatever support and 
assistance they can. 


The question of what to call the association was thoroughly discussed at the 
inaugural meeting on November 3. It was appreciated that strictly speaking we shall 
no longer be squatting and that our work will bear more resemblance to that of a 
voluntary housing association. 


Nevertheless, in spite of an awareness that the word “squatting” may excite 
prejudice in some quarters, it was felt important to retain it for the purpose of 
demonstrating by example, to other squatting groups as well as local authorities, 
that the proposal that empty houses should be used whenever possible can be 
implemented responsibly and beneficially without conflict, where squatters and 
local authorities are prepared to work in co-operation. 


We are already in touch with some local families who need our help. During the 
next few weeks we will be contacting others and commencing work on houses that 
the Council have offered us. For the next few months we shall hold a meeting 


every Tuesday evening. 
LEWISHAM FAMILY SQUATTING ASSOCIATION 
c/o The Albany Institute, Créek Road, London SE8 
; Press statement, November 11, 1969 
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Containing the container revolution 


WORKERS CONTROL IN THE DOCKS? 


Ian Dougall writes: On Wednesday, 
November 26, Tilbury dockers voted to 
continue their ban on working the £5 
million new Overseas Containers 
Terminal. This was followed by a decision 
from the two British container shipping 
firms—Overseas Containers Limited and 
Associated Containers Transportation— 
to mothball the terminal and move on 
an intended permanent basis to Antwerp. 


Both these firms deal in UK-Australia 
container freight services, and have 
announced that they will not absorb the 
extra expense involved in sending UK 
exports to Antwerp for container-load- 
ing onto freighters. A 10% surcharge was 
imposed on all UkK-Australia freight 
handled by the group—affecting both 
imports and exports—adding costs of £2 
million per year on UK exports to 
Australia. 


The value of container freight lies in its 
easy handling qualities. A medium-sized 
freighter can be emptied and loaded in 
as little as twelve hours, whereas an 
equivalent time using  piece-loading 
might take upwards of two weeks. The 
saving to the shipowner is considerable. 
Dockers have had reservations about 
container traffic for two basic reasons: 
fears about redundancies arising from 
the smaller gangs needed to work 
vessels, and the question of pay linked 
with the steep increase in work produc- 
tivity. 

Again on November 26, the Minister of 
Transport presented in the House of 
Commons a Bill to reorganise and 
nationalise Britain’s main ports, following 
the lines of a white paper published in 
January. The Bill seeks to establish a 
national ports authority to take control 
of ports handling all but one-tenth of 
Britain’s sea-borne trade, and employing 
95 out of every 100 registered dockers. 


The ports authority will be made respon- 
sibie for determining the policies of the 
ports and within a year of the inaugura- 
tion the Authority would have to submit 


Pembrey 


from page 1 


united opposition at Pembrey, taking in 
all shades of political opinion. The county 
council is opposed, but have no power to 
overrule the Ministry of Defence. 


On Monday last week the Army moved 
in for the first day of test firing on the 
range. But on the following day, when 
the vehicles and guns tried to come 
back for another day of firing, they found 
their way blocked. Two miles from the 
site about 24 women sat down in the 
road, blocking the convoy for about 10 
minutes. 


Further along the road another group, 
nine women and one man, linked arms 
across the road, while others sat down. 
Police cleared the way. But when the 
convoy arrived at the runway at the site, 
it was blocked again. Demonstrators 
crowded round. “If they go any further 
we will throw ourselves under the 
wheels” shouted one of them. Appeals 
by 20 county council planning committee 
members to let the firing tests be carried 
out were ignored—and by lunchtime 
the Army had had enough, and was 
escorted away amid cheers, with demon- 
strators leading the way in cars. 


The next day the Army tried again. 
After the convoy’s advance guard had 
been blocked for three hours by nearly 
100 demonstrators, mostly women, it 
retreated, and later it was declared that 
the series of firings had been called off. 
“T am just not going to have soldiers 
mixed up in _ scuffles with fringe 
elements”, declared one of the officers 
in charge on Tuesday. “ The whole thing 
... could degenerate into something like 
an apartheid struggle at a rugby match. 
It is quite ridiculous ”. 


But, points out Martin Woolacott, who 
quoted this officer in the Guardian 
(November 26), the demonstrators are 
not “ fringe elements”. “ They consist of 
virtually everybody in the area”, he 
said, And their intention is to “ convince 
the army that trying to run a range at 
Pembrey would involve. the virtual 


occupation, at least initially, of several 
communities ”’. 


schemes for acquiring private ports’ 
businesses within the area it controls. 
It would also have power to initiate 
schemes for nationalising other ports 
where it thought intervention necessary. 


Conditions of employment in the docks 
were probably the worst in all British 
industry until the Devlin report (1965) 
inaugurated far-reaching changes in the 
employment of men. Before the Devlin 
report the standard type of employment 
was casual labour, and the report which 
was divided into two stages, first of all 
sought to end the insecurity of the casual 
labour system. While a permanent 
minimum wage was guaranteed to all 
dockers of £17 per week—whether work- 
ing a ship or not. 


Devlin Stage One offered the employers 
nothing. The balance for the employers 
was to be made up in the second stage 
of the recommendations. Under this the 
labour would become more flexible, men 
could be switched from ship to ship for 
example, be prepared to work shifts, and 
use modern mechanical equipment—fork 
lift trucks, pallettes, and containers. And 
for this they would receive another 
productivity rise. 


It was wheh the employers (including 
the Port of London Authority—the PLA) 
—came to implement Devlin Stage Two 
that industrial trouble again loomed on 
the docks. Devlin had recommended a 
reduction in the number of docks em- 
ployers, but there remain 182 in the 
London docks today. The large number 
of employers involved made satisfactory 
negotiations impossible. 


The initial ban on handling container 
cargoes from the two consortiums was 
introduced in January 1969. The em- 
ployers were asking for the ban to be 
lifted immediately, while the dockers 
required a statement of the employers’ 
intentions on Devlin Stage Two before 
doing so. There were several causes of 
this hesitation. One was that the Tilbury 
men were acting in solidarity with the 
men of the docks up-river from Tilbury 
who were working in more primitive 
conditions and whose livelihood might be 
threatened by the introduction of con- 
tainer traffic. Then there was the ques- 
tion of the introduction of the shift 
system, and last but not least there was 
the worry of the Tilbury dockers that 
too much of the container traffic was 
going to PLA employees, whereas the 
dockers employed by private stevedoring 
firms were still having to handle the old 


‘carton/piece cargoes at lesser rates. 


The meetings between the employers and 
trade unions resulted in a series of 
proposals that stated that if the dockers 
would implement the productivity pro- 
posals for Devlin Stage Two the em- 
ployers would offer the dockers between 


“£33 10s and £36 per week. To most 


people this would be a small fortune, but 
if there was something the dockers have 
been quick to learn about it is produc- 
tivity, and they looked at the Olsen Line 
(Scandinavian) berths in Tilbury which 


handle container traffic satisfactorily by 
a privately reached agreement. 


As to redundancy, representatives of the 
PLA are consulting with the Government 
over the immediate closure of the India 
and Millwall docks. Also the Royal group 
of Docks will become obsolete in be- 
tween three and five years as more cargo 
becomes containerised. 


This will involve 5,000 dockers and 
between 10,000 and 15,000 workers con- 
nected' with the docks trade. The PLA 
has a £30 million pound scheme to build 
up Tilbury as a major European con- 
tainer port and the scheme is designed 
to absorb these dockers and all other 
affected workers into the new modern 
handling plant at Tilbury. This scheme 
had better work! 


In a Parliamentary debate on November 
27 Barbara Castle, Secretary of State for 
Employment and Productivity said ‘“ One 
now has to appeal to the dockers to 
drop their defensive attitudes which are 
endangering their own future.” 


Once again the dockers are asked to 
drop their “grasping” approach to pay 
negotiations in the interest of themselves 
and, of course, the sake of the country 
as a whole. One might be less inclined 
to regard the Minister’s remark as 
fatuous if she had made a comparable 


statement addressed to Sir Andrew 
Crichton (chairman of Overseas Con- 
tainers) and Sir Basil Smallpiece (chair- 
man of Associated Containers). 


The Docks Bill, while not being a piece 
of legislation intended to create a 
utopian industrial structure, is neverthe- 
less a step in the right direction. It 
should be seen as a means of removing 
the strangle-hold of capitalist private 
enterprise on one Significant branch of 
modern industry, with the end of creat- 
ing de-centralised administrative units 
under public ownership. 


What is made of this opportunity is 
ultimately up to the dockers themselves. 
It could become the familiar structure 
with the division of men into managerial 
and working class. Or it could develop 
into a structure of workers control. The 
value of the Bill is that it makes such a 
development possible—however remote 
—whereas under the present conditions 
any idea of communal -control is utterly 
ruled out. 


The solidarity shown by Tilbury dockers 
towards their lesser-paid brothers up- 
river has been extended to them by 
Belgian and Dutch dockers (including 
the port of Antwerp) who will refuse to 
handle any container traffic diverted 
from Tilbury by the two British firms 
(December 2). 


Westmoreland on 
automated war 


Kevin McGrath writes: “No more than 
ten years should separate up from the 
automated battlefield ”, claimed General 
Westmoreland recently. “On the battle- 
field of the future,’ he elaborated, 
“enemy forces will be located, tracked 
and targeted almost instantaneously 
through the use of data-links, computer- 
assisted intelligence evaluation, and auto- 
mated fire control. 


“With first-round kill probabilities 
approaching certainty, and with surveil- 
lance devices that can continually track 
the enemy, the need for large forces to 
fix the enemy physically will be less 
important.” 


The computerised general, formerly in 
command of the US forces in Vietnam, 
is now Army Chief of Staff. He was 
speaking on August 14 in Washington, 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
of the United States Army. His theme 
was that, no matter what the outcome of 
the war in Vietnam, devices and tech- 
niques tested out there would make it 
possible for America to wage wars which 
would not need large numbers of troops. 


In other words—though, speaking on the 
eve of Moratorium Day, he does not 
appear to have said this in so many 
words—the massive use of, and slaughter 
of, US conscripts that has been the 


crucial factor in building opposition to 
the Vietnam war, need no longer be a 
factor in future wars of this nature. 


Previously, he explained, the Army has 
concentrated on producing ever-more 
lethal firepower. But now the emphasis 
was shifting to developing technological 
devices that would take over from 
military personnel the job of finding the 
enemy on which to use these weapons. 


A new Army organisation “to improve 
and integrate the new reconnaissance 
systems, and to come up with new tactics 
to employ them,” has been set up. It 
is called STANO (Surveillance, Target 
Acquisition and Night Observation), and 
has an office in the Pentagon and a 
testing facility at Fort Hood, Texas. 


Already many of the techniques con- 
cerned—such as small listening devices 
dropped from aircraft along “ infiltration 
routes’, plus air-borne and land-based 
radar, infra-red and laser detectors—are 
in use across the Laotian and Cambodian 
borders. Pentagon sources say they are 
still in their infancy. 


But when they are fully developed, says 
Westmoreland: “I see battlefields. on 
which we can destroy anything we locate, 
through instant communications, and 
almost instantaneous applications of 
highly lethal firepower.” 


Springboks on the run 


Kevin McGrath writes: Well over 300 
anti-Springbok demonstrators have been 
arrested by now, with the tour only 
about one-third completed. 


Already there are signs that the momen- 
tum generated by the demonstrations at 
matches is spilling over into actions 
directed at other aspects of the apar- 
theid system. In particular there was a 
sit-in at the Manchester emigration 
offices of South Africa, a significant 
follow-up to a rugby tour demonstration 
which produced 80 arrests. 


It seems highly likely that this process 
will increasingly show itself during the 
remainder of the tour. And it is prob- 
ably in this direction that the best hope 
exists of escaping the deadend of escalat- 
ing violence on the pitch, and with the 
police. Moreover, unless the issue can 
be broadened the danger will grow that 
the Springboks will increasingly be seen 
as the plucky underdogs, and that this 
will carry over in some measure to the 
South African regime as a whole. 


The Stop the Seventies Tour Committee 
are still a bit out of breath with the 
whole turn of events, in which what was 
expected to be a curtain-raiser for the 
real action next summer against the 


South African cricket tour has turned 
into a major campaign, organised locally, 
and co-ordinated by the committee. 


“Tt’s a campaign that we still haven’t 


quite taken the measure of”, said Peter 


Hain of the committee on Monday. By 
concentrating attention twice every week 
on a different centre, the tour is com- 
bining the two traditional types of 
demonstration—the localised multi-centre 
action, and the national demonstration 
for which people trek in from across 
country. 


Only now are the Stop the Seventies 
Tour Committee getting down to sorting 
out the business of helping people who 
get arrested. So far this has been tackled 
informally, though a defence fund has 
been set up. But with increasing numbers 
arrested, and with stiff fines from rugby- 
mad magistrates (e.g. £50 for the sort 
of obstruction you’d normally expect to 
be fined £2) the amount of work involved 
is going to build. No one has been 
jailed yet, or refused bail (though one 
—black—Sussex University student is on 
£2,000 bail) but it is probably only a 
matter of time. 


Last Saturday’s match against a scratch 
team virtually in private at New 


Brighton, with the whole affair kept 
secret until an hour before kick-off, 
illustrates graphically how worried the 
tour organisers are. The cancellation of 
the match that should have taken place 
that day in Belfast is admittedly a 
special case—it should have been patent- 
ly obvious back in August that to take 
the Springboks to Northern Ireland 
would have been lunatic. 


But the impact of that much delayed 
cancellation now can only be to greatly 
increase the likelihood of other matches 
being cancelled. And opposition to the 
tour in the Republic of Ireland iis 
certain to mushroom in the month before 
the visitors are due to play there in 
January, though it is too early to say 
yet what effect the call by the Irish TUC 
for its members to boycott the tour, and 
to refuse to provide any services, is 
going to have. 


There are no indications so far however 
that the most embarrassing match of the 
whole tour—from the point of view of 
the British government—will be called 
off. This is the one due to take place on 
December 16 at Aldershot, against a 
Combined, Services XV. Coaches from 
London are being laid on for demon- 
strators. (Contact: 01-789 5370.) 


NIGERIA/BIAFRA: SPECIAL 


‘3,000 ARE DYING EACH DAY’ 


Aid dispute hits Biafran children 


Local foodstuffs in Biafra are now 
dwindling rapidly, and next December 
will almost certainly be the worst for 
starvation this year. A recent report 
from Jim Hoagland of the Washington 
Post says that marasmus (a euphemism 
for outright starvation) now threatens a 
much larger proportion of the population 
than it did during 1968, even though it 
kills “more slowly and less dramati- 
cally ” than kwashiorkor. 


Since the dying—including children—are 
generally too weak to make their way 
from retreats in the bush to the feeding 
centres, it is not possible to gauge the 
death rate. 


However, Norman Kirkham in a recent 
article in the Daily Telegraph (Novem- 
ber 22) calls the “relief agencies estim- 
ates of two or three thousand a day... 
modest ones ”. Ten French Cross workers 
returning from Biafra to Paris said on 
November 7 that they believed between 
twenty and thirty thousand people now 
die weekly. Two priests recently quoted 
by the Irish Times, said starvation was 
“colossal” in the areas south of Owerri. 


‘40 per cent 
of minimum 
food needs’ 


Joint Church Aid is currently flying 
approximately 190 tons of relief from 
Sao Tome into Biafra. It reports that 
this is “less than forty per cent of 
‘absolute minimum needs ’.” 


On ‘November 25-26 the Norwegian com- 
pany Braathen, operating with JCA, com- 
pleted the 4,500th successful JCA landing 
in Biafra. Total cost of airlift to date 
is about 15 million dollars. 


IRISH RAISE 
£300,000 


Africa Concern, operating body of Joint 
Biafra Famine Appeal, has commemorat- 
ed the first anniversary of its appeal to 
the Irish people to raise £100,000 to 
“send one ship” of relief to Biafra. 


Since then, the Irish people have trebled 
their target (over £300,000), sent six 
ships, bought their own relief vessel (the 
SS Columcille) and in co-operation with 
the French Red Cross, started their own 
relief airlift from Libreville, in the 
Gabon. 

The Libreville relief run now employs 
two aircraft, which have taken well over 
2,000 tons into Biafra in the past eight 
months, and currently average three 
flights per night. Bristol, Liverpool and 
Cardiff have their own branches of the 
Joint Biafra Famine Appeal. A fortnight 
ago, in London an English section of 
Africa Concern was also established. 


The story of Africa Concern’s first year 
ean be read in its annual report, avail- 
able from: 82 Northumberland Rd, 
Dublin 4, Hire. 


Jim Hoagland (Washington Post) also 
states that November and December are 
the epidemic periods for measles— 
against which the International Red 
Cross (IRC) has been unable to carry out 
a vaccination programme similar to last 
year’s. Infectious hepatitis is reported 
“ serious ”, 


Morale falls 


The effect of this appalling civilian 
situation combined with “heavy pres- 
sure”? from Federal troops and the re- 
taking of Biafran areas near Owerri 
(West Africa November 29) has seriously 
depressed Biafran morale, according to 
several reports. Hoagland writes (Wash- 
ington Post November 16) that desertion 
from the Biafran army is increasing, and 
that “some deserters form armed gangs 
which steal from the populace and relief 
workers”. He also reports that while 
army conscription has been allegedly 
abolished in Biafra, and replaced by a 
quota system, the army still conscripts 
“according to size not age” if a quota 
goes unmet. 


The Federal government has made an 
(unsubstantiated) allegation that “ about 
3,000 civilians behind secessionist lines ” 
crossed to Nigerian-held areas of Central- 
Eastern State recently from Biafra, com- 
plaining of “severe tortures and man- 
handling by Biafran soldiers, killing 
several people” (West Africa November 
29). Some refugees allegedly said the 
“secessionist regime was now faced with 
stiffened opposition from the people, 
and most of the civilians were bitter 
against General Ojukwu for his rejection 
of the daylight relief flights ”. 


Norman Kirkham, in the Daily Tele- 
graph (November 22) also reported, from 
his recent visit to Biafra, that, “sharp 
divisions (still) persist between resident 
villager and refugee, middle class and 
poor .. .” and that civil servants in 
Owerri can “give their families two 
meals a day” although beggars walk the 
streets. 

Biafran military objections to daylight 
relief flights (as agreed between the IRC 
and Federal Nigeria in September) are 
slowly being recognised. However new 


' 


objections—on both sides—are also being 
found. 


On November 4 General Ojukwu claimed 
that both the USA and Britain were 
trying to “neutralise”’ the Biafran air- 
force said to operate out of Uli (though, 
according to the Clearing House for 
Nigeria/Biafra USA, “numerous 
sources” state the minicons used by 
Biafra operate from another airstrip 
near by). 


And while not answering this specific 
objection, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
said in the Canadian Parliament last 
week that Biafran leaders were “... more 
interested in getting arms than food or 
medical supplies, and had made up 
reasons for rejecting daylight relief 
flights ”. 


Norman Kirkham (Daily Telegraph 
November 22) also reported that he had 
met ‘“‘no serious denial ” in Biafra to the 
suggestion that “food planes provide a 
convenient cover for arms planes”, while 
“a second... Biafran objection” was 
that allowing Federal food into Biafra 
“would destroy the widespread belief 
in Biafra, that the Federal intention is 
genocide”, . 


On November 19, the Biafran govern- 
ment “restated” its relief case on day- 
light flights. A spokesman recalled that 
last year, Biafra handed over Uturu 
airport and dismantled her defences 
there “to permit use of the airport for 
relief operations. Nigeria quickly moved 
in and captured the airport”. He also 
recalled that neither USA nor Canada 
had been able to provide effective 
guarantees against a similar take-over 
of the facilities at Uli. (William Rogers, 
for the USA a fortnight ago, simply 
passed on, albeit approvingly, the 
Federal assurance that “no hostile mili- 
tary action” would be taken against 
relief aircraft; most importantly, there 
was no reference by either party to 
guarantees for the security of Uli itself.) 


The spokesman then went on to reiterate 
an early Biafran proposal for “the con- 
struction and establishment of a neutral 
airport exclusively for relief ”, to restate 
its support for daylight relief flights, 
“subject to effective guarantees” and 
to re-float the Cross River transportation 
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scheme, to “allow more massive relief 
to come in”. 


Despite the fact that this route was first 
proposed by Professor Clyde Ferguson, 
Nixon’s special co-ordinator on relief 
earlier this year—and later rejected on 
grounds of “security” by the Federal 
government—the USA has so far shown 
little enthusiasm in a resuscitation of 
the scheme. “It cannot be a substitute 
for immediate resumption of IRC day- 
light flights ” William Rogers was quoted 
as saying. 

Basically, Biafran objections to the IRC 
proposal have not altered, and still centre 
on the need for a third-party guarantee 
against military action, threatened in 
the past on several occasions by Nigeria 
(most recently soon after the IRC- 
Nigerian draft ageement was concluded 
in September). 


Cover for arms 


It is often conveniently forgotten (or 
not realised) by Biafran detractors, that 
the Biafrans signed an agreement on day- 
light relief flights with the IRC well 
over a month before that agreement was 
crucially altered in Red Cross negotia- 
tions with Nigeria (see Peace News 
October 24). Although third-party 
guarantees may not have been requested 
specifically by Biafra at that time, it is 
certain ‘that the Biafrans urged—and 
got—a pledge from the IRC that neither 
side would intervene in the air corridor 
“either in the air or on the ground” 
against relief flights. 


As for the argument that daylight 
flights are being rejected because night 
flights provide cover for arms, it is quite 
extraordinary that this should still be 
used as a rational argument in the 
current controversy. Under both the IRC- 
Nigerian and IRC-Biafran draft agree- 
ments, Uli was not intended to be out 
of service at night. Indeed, the more use 
Uli is put to by day for relief, theoretic- 
ally the more capacity the strip has for 
receiving arms (and food) at night. That 
this argues against daylight flights is a 
point surely not lost upon the Federal 
government at the present time. 

RoGer Moopy 


LAGOS GOVERNOR SAYS ARMY 
SHOOTINGS ‘A MISUNDERSTANDING’ 


Last week we suggested that a temporary 
closure in November of the Lagos Daily 
Times was caused by the publication 
of reports describing shootings by 
Nigerian soldiers of Lagos workers. We 
also mentioned the outbreak on Novem- 
ber 19 of widespread disturbances in 
a Lagos suburb (Mushin) where fighting 
had broken out between civilians and 
troops. This was reported also over 
Nigerian radio, which mentioned 
“several people injured ”. 


Individual accounts from Lagos said a 
number had been killed, although the 
death roll varied in different accounts. 


Relief arrives in Federal areas 


The October crisis of the Nigerian Red 
Cross (NRC) may be receding. On 
November 6 the NRC reported that “ all 
450,000 people” under its care should 
now be receiving full rations, with 2,000 
tons being distributed monthly. 


The Federal government has offered the 
NRC trucks for distribution and Shell- 
BP has reportedly donated £15,000. The 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross has made available a ship called 
Pluto, with a capacity of 8,000 tons 
(West Africa November 29). 


On November 19 Voice of America radio 


reported that a “secret agreement” 
had been made between Lagos and the 
United States and Ireland for a relief 
programme in the South-East State. The 
UN World Food programme has also 
reportedly offered £12 million food aid 
for all three former eastern States—but 
presumably the programme will not com- 
mence until “after hostilities ”. 


But whether the financial difficulties of 
the NRC will soon be over remains to be 
seen. On November 26 its president, 
Chief Justice Ademola, admitted the 
organisation was “facing financial prob- 
lems ”. 


But the Daily Times had learned its 
lesson and did not tell its readers that 
anyone was injured, much less killed. 


On November 20, it reported that “the 
law enforcement agencies yesterday 
returned normalcy to the Mushin area of 
Lagos State, after a spell of disturbances 
by some lawless groups ”’. 


The report did mention that road blocks 
had been mounted by “some people ”. 


The following day (November 21) the 
paper gave the text of a statement by 
Colonel Johnson, the Governor of Lagos 
State, which said that the Mushin unrest 
“started as a misunderstanding between 
some members of the public, and some 
members of the armed forces and was 
confined to that area initially, but spread 
to neighbouring areas later ’”’. 


After calling for greater understanding 
between soldiers and civilians, the 
Colonel said 


“T would like to take this opportunity 
to remind everyone of the over-riding 
need for caution at all times. Nothing 
should be done or said which could 
ever remotely be capable of being 
interpreted as being unpatriotic and 
of being capable of diverting the 
energies of the Federal government 
from the task of crushing the rebellion 
and returning normal conditions to 
this great country. You would have 
observed how sensationally the dis- 
turbance has been reported abroad, 
and by some sections of our own news 


media. Our detractors and enemies 
abroad, who have been doing every- 
thing to see that Nigeria does not 
survive, and flourish as a united 
country have read ominous things into 
the Mushin incident...” 


On November 22, the Daily Times carried 
three photographs showing Colonel 
Johnson touring Mushin after the riots. 
The pictures showed scenes reminiscent 
of London after the blitz, but there was 
no editorial comment. 


Perhaps this was wise, for on November 
25, armed soldiers searched the Lagos 
offices of the Benin-based paper The 
Observer arresting the city editor and 
another member of the staff. According 
to reports from Lagos the actions fol- 
lowed the publication by The Observer 
of reports featuring the disturbances and 
including pictures of the fighting. No 
doubt Colonel Johnson feared that this 
might give the impression that Nigeria 
does not flourish and survive as a 
united country. 


Let this serve as a warning to the New 
Nigerian—a Kaduna publication—which 
said the previous week, that “there is 
no doubt that the main thing wrong with 
Nigeria today is that there are no 
Nigerians ”. SUZANNE CRONJE 


This week’s feature in our series on the 
press and the war has had to be held 
over. Next week, we examine the New 
Statesman, Private Eye, and Tribune. 
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SUZANNE CRONJE puts the Biafran case for sovereignty 
A QUESTION OF SECURITY 


What are the Biafrans fighting for? 
Security or sovereignty? This question 
will be the key issue in any peace 
negotiations, wherever and whenever 
they may take place, but there is a cer- 
tain amount of confusion surrounding 
it. 

At the beginning of November reports 
quoted a Biafran government spokesman 
as saying that Biafra would not press her 
claim to sovereignty if the security of 
her people could be assured by other 
means. This was interpreted in some 
quarters as meaning that Biafra was 
ready to renounce secession; but a day 
or two later General Ojukwu, the Biafran 
leader, told an international press con- 
ference that Biafra, having decided to 
assert her right to self-determination, 
was bound by this decision. 


The questions of sovereignty and security 
have been closely related in all Biafran 
policy statements. The formal declara- 
tion of independence of May 30, 1967, 
expressed ‘the conviction that the lives 
and property of the people “can no 
longer be protected ... by any govern- 
ment based outside Eastern Nigeria”. 


In his address to the abortive Addis 
Ababa peace talks last year General 
Ojukwu said, “We Biafrans assumed 
our political sovereignty because we 
were convinced that this was our only 
guarantee of safety and protection for 
our people in and outside Biafra. That 
conviction grew out of our experience of 
Nigeria ”. 


The massacres 


In fact the Biafran government spokes- 
man whose statement this month gave 
rise to so much speculation said nothing 
else: “ Biafra’s only interest in wanting 
sovereignty is that it provides security 
for its 14 million people.” 


After tracing what he described as “the 
ever-recurring incidence of massacres ” 
suffered by Biafrans living outside their 
own area—the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
—in 1945, 1953, 1966 and even at 
present, he stressed that 


“the only logical remedy as Biafrans 
see it is their separate existence. 
However, (and these are the words 
which received so much publicity) 
since our attachment to sovereignty is 
functional and not sentimental, Biafra 
will be prepared to accept, at the sug- 
gestion of no matter who, any alterna- 
‘tive arrangement that can guarantee a 
non-recurrence of the massacres of the 
last 25 years”. 


The reference to the incidents of 1945, 
when the Ibos were killed in Jos; 1953, 
when they were killed in Kano; and 
1966, when they were killed throughout 


the North and elsewhere in Nigeria gives - 


the clue to what the government spokes- 


man meant to convey: before independ- 
ence not even the British colonial 
administration was able to guarantee the 
security of Ibos and other Easterners 
outside their own Region; after inde- 
pendence they were persecuted and 
massacred despite the rights to life and 
property and the freedom of movement 
entrenched in the Nigerian constitution. 


In other words the Biafrans are pointing 
out that they cannot be expected to 
trust paper guarantees or the promises 
of the leadership in Lagos that they will 
be secure and enjoy full civil rights 
within a Nigerian political framework. 


International * guarantees would be 
equally worthless, since the world 
powers have already proved their un- 
willingness to infringe Nigerian sove- 
reignty to save Biafran lives—even the 
International Red Cross refuses to fly 
food into Biafra except with Nigerian 
permission and on terms approved by the 
Nigerians. 


Similar objections apply to suggestions 
that Biafran security in a re-united 
Nigeria could be assured by international 
observers or a peace-keeping force. 
Such a force would have to be much 
larger and more effective than ‘the 
British colonia] administration used to 
be if it is to prevent discrimination 
against Biafrans in every aspect of 
public life. But the main difficulty, of 
course, is ‘that such an international 
presence would operate under ‘tthe 
sovereign authority of the: Nigerian 
government, which could limit the opera- 
tion in any way it saw fit. 


The statement declaring Biafra’s readi- 
ness to accept any alternatives ‘to sove- 
reignty as long as they guarantee Biafran 
security, was a challenge to the world 
to consider the problem with all its 
implications. In 'the final analysis Biafran 
lives can.only be guaranteed by Biafran 
arms, and ‘his in effect means sove- 
reignty, whatever else it may be called 
for the sake of a face-saving compromise. 


General Ojukwu’s recent concession that 
“certain sovereign attributes of Biafra 
might be. subject to negotiations in 
fufure peace talks” may produce a 
Nigerian-Biafran Common Market or 
Commonwealth, perhaps even a very 
loose Confederation of sorts, but it does 
not affect the three basic requirements 
from which the Biafrans are not prepared 
to budge: control of internal security, 
control of external security and inter- 
national status. The international status 
is felt to be necessary to ensure that in 
case of any future attack ‘the world 
cannot wash its hands of the whole 
affair, as it does now, by declaring it to 
be a domestic Nigerian matter. 

Sovereignty therefore means security as 
far as Biafra is ‘concerned; but it would 
be untrue to say that this is all it means. 
Nobody in touch with Biafran opinion 


could fail to notice that now there is 
an important additional motive behind 
the Biafran refusal to be integrated into 
Nigeria. 

This new factor could be described as 
the growing awareness of nationhood. 
Biafrans have found a new identity for 
themselves, and a society which jis no 
longer Nigerian. The transformation was 
at first masked by ‘tthe assumption that 
the upheavals which started in 1966 were 
temporary, and that things would get 
back to normal with the return of more 
settled conditions. But the dislocations of 
the last three years have been so 
thorough that the restoration of the 
former social, economic and political 
structures is no longer feasible. 


Ahiara speech 


Fortunately the processes of disentegra- 
tion were accompanied by the growth— 
under pressure of war, the hardships of 
the blockade and the will to survive—of a 
new framework. This development was 
described by General Ojukwu at the 
beginning of June in a long speech now 
known as the Ahiara Declaration, sub- 
titled “The Principles of the Biafran 
Revolution”. This remarkable document 
has been published as a small green book 
whose format is reminiscent—perhaps 
deliberately so—of the little red volume 
containing the thoughts of Chairman 
Mao, and it is a best-seller among 
Biafrans. 


According to General Ojukwu the Ahiara 
Declaration is “an articulation in inter- 
national terms” of the real feelings of 
the ordinary people; and there is no 
doubt that it reflects the self-confidence 
with which Biafrans in all walks of life 
regard their wartime experience. After 
all, they learnt to refine their own 
petrol and to manufacture 'their own 
arms. 


The section of the Declaration which 
deals with Biafra’s economie future 
states: “The present war has already 
opened our eyes to what we can do by 
relying on our own resources in material 
and men. It is unthinkable that after the 
war we shall return to the old system of 
selling our primary products to someone 
in Europe at his own price so that he 
can turn them into manufactured goods 
and sell them back to us, again at his 
own price. Our primary products shall 
henceforth be used mainly to feed 
Biafra’s growing industries.” 


These are brave words for Biafra, 
which depends for survival on the good- 
will of countries where such policy state- 
ments might be received with apprehen- 
sion. The Declaration does in fact 
attempt to strike some political balance. 
Thus while it maintains that to break the 
stranglehold of foreign monopolies the 


BREEDING RABBITS FOR BIAFRA 


Roger Moody writes: Hundreds of lives 
in Biafra may soon be saved, if a scheme 
recently launched by the Biafra Science 
Group in this country (an offshot of the 
Biafra Relief and Rehabilitation Organis- 
ation) gets underway. 


The project—sponsored by Professor 
Rene Dumont, the French African affairs 
expert, Robert Waller (Secretary of the 
British Soil Association), Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, Lord Goodman and others— 
involves buying breeding rabbits” in 
Britain and flying them across the 
blockade into Biafra. 


Breakthrough in Africa 


If a pilot project works, the scheme will 
provide something of a breakthrough in 
large-scale animal breeding for Africa, 
says Mr Aduba, chairman of the Biafra 
Science Group. Rabbits have not been 
used in this way on the continent before 
—except experimentally in Ghana. They 
are “prolific” breeders, says Mr Aduba, 
and can live largely on roughage or 
green sward—thus not competing for 
foodstuffs with human beings. 


Both the rabbits and a seeds project 
on similar lines are intended to supple- 


ment the work of the Biafran Land 
Army—the nation wide scheme to com- 
plement the relief airlift, launched early 
this year. 


A few weeks ago, when I asked Dr 
Nzimiro, one of the Land Army’s inno- 
vators, why we had heard virtually 
nothing about the scheme since it start- 
ed, he admitted, that “It has not been 
as successful as we had hoped. The 
quantity of crops has not come up to 
expectations.” 


Nonetheless, he pointed out, farmers 
have given their land free to schemes 
run by village committees and corn 
previously collected once a year is now 
harvested twice. The government collects 
the food, giving the farmer a certain 
percentage, then distributes it to the 
refugee camps. 


“The Land Army”, said Dr Nzimiro, 
“will be the basis of our agriculture, 
once there are two or three million 
women within it. One must not forget 
that the peasant farmer is traditionally 
the most conservative man in any 
society. One cannot change a whole 
society in a short while.” 


The Science Group’s Shelter Scheme, also 
launched a few weeks ago, will involve 


sending into Biafra specially designed 
inflatable houses made of waterproof 
nylon by a London firm. The units are 
intended as temporary accommodation 
for the homeless—but can also be used 
as emergency hospital units and for 
similar purposes. 


Enquiries to: Biafra Science Group, 77 
William St, Derby DE 121. 


state must take control of the main- 
springs of the economy—*“ the means of 
production, distribution and exchange” 
—it also promises that ‘the Biafran 
Revolution will foster private economic 
enterprise and initiative ”, though it will 
remain alive to the dangers of some 
citizens accumulating large private 
fortunes. 


Elsewhere it states: ‘“‘In the new Biafra 
all property belongs to the community 

» but “ this principle does not 
mean the abolition of personal property”. 
Despite this complicated balancing act 
it is clear that the Biafra of the future 
is to be an egalitarian society as different 
as possible from Nigeria. Social evils 
are stigmatised as “ Nigerianism”, 
while social justice is described as “one 
of the cornerstones of the Biafran 
Revolution ”. 


The Declaration goes into some detail 
about the institutions through which 
democracy will work, and the manner 
in which the government will discharge 
its functions. There are also some in- 
teresting passages about the nature of 
the Biafran leadership. The leader “ must 
get out when the people tell him to get 
out ... The Biafran Revolution is the 
people’s Revolution . . . You see, you 
make a mistake when you greet me with 
Shouts of ‘power, power’. I am not 
power, you are. My name is Emeka; I 
am your servant, that is all.” 


The need not to antagonise any of 
Biafra’s present and potential supporters 
is responsible for some of the con- 
tradictions in the Ahiara Declaration. 
Others reflect the diverse views of those 
who helped to draft the statement after 
many months of consultation with every 


section of the community. The National 


Guidance Coungil—a group of Biafran 
intellectuals under the chairmanship of 
Chinua Achebe, one of Africa’s out- 
standing noveiists—was formed specific- 
ally to collect opinions and exchange 
ideas about the future of the state. 


‘ F F : 5 
Nigerianism 

As a result of the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the National Orientation 
College was set up for the political and 
civic education of the population. The 
College teaches basic political and 
economic principles and their local 
application, as well as practical admini- 
stration. It takes in monthly batches of 
students drawn from the army, the civil 
service, the ‘trade unions, women’s 
organisations and farmers’ co-operatives. 
Its task is to ensure that the institutions 
of the new society are run honestly and 
efficiently, that is “... in accordance with 
the spirit of the Biafran Revolution ”. 


The training is needed because the new 
society is not yet perfect. To quote 
Ojukwu again in the Ahiara Declaration: 

“Fellow countrymen, we pride ourselves 
on our honesty. Let us admit to our- 
selves that when we left Nigeria some of 
us did not shake off every particle of 
Nigerianism ...” The picture of the 
Biafran Revolution as presented by the 
Declaration may be overdrawn and 
idealised, but there is no doubt that it is 
based on an unshakable conviction: 
that Biafra as a nation has come to 
Stay. 


Sovereignty, which was originally assum- 
ed for self-preservation, became the 
door to Biafra’s national self-realisation. 
It is difficult to imagine the Biafrans 
abandoning it. 


British press plays 


Nigel Gowland writes: The impression 
often given in Britian that our national 
papers regard the Nigeria/Biafra crisis 
with far less seriousness than French or 
Swedish dailies can be confirmed from 
recent figures. 


During October, our four leading quality 
dailies spent an average of 100 column 
inches on the war (exact figures: Times, 
102 column inches; Daily Telegraph, 113 
inches; Financial Times, 107 inches; 
Guardian, 81 inches. 


The French national daily Le Monde—of 
similar format to The Times and Tele- 


down Biaira war 


graph—gave over 130 column inches. 
The Swedish liberal national daily, 
Dagens Nyeheter, devoted 213 column 
inches over the same period, while the 
Norwegian daily Aftonposten gave no 
less than 350 column inches—over four 
times the Guardian. 


Y 

In one week last month (October 19-25) 
the tabloid daily Expressen spent 
165 column inches on the conflict—in 
another week earlier this year (August 
6-14), it produced 535 column inches. The 
pattern is similar for most of the Scandi- 
navian aS geese those in the 
provinces. 
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NCCL PROTESTS TO 


HOME SECRETARY 


Bail refused as punishment 


Kevin McGrath writes: David Griffiths 
is 19 years old, has no previous convic- 
tions, has been found guilty of no crime, 
and has been in prison for over two 
months. Sometime in the New Year, 
when he has been inside for four 
months, he will stand trial. This is all 
happening in England, and is in no way 
an isolated case. 


David Griffiths is an anarchist, and the 
charge he stands accused of is “ con- 
spiracy to cause actual bodily harm to 
persons endeavouring to effect lawful 
entry ”. He was arrested when the police 


In solidarity 
with 
Prisoners 
for Peace 


Paul Wesley writes: When John Hyatt 
of the Peace Pledge Union phoned the 
press about the Prisoners for Peace 
March last Sunday they invariably asked 
if there was going to be any violence. 
They were told that there wouldn't be. 
They didn’t come. 


Apart from coming up with a rather 
more dynamic and imaginative form of 
protest than a march, the only way to 
alter this self-perpetuating process would 
seem to be by person to person con- 
frontation and education of the reporters 
by pacifists. 


‘The March itself, composed of COs 
from both World Wars and of a 
large number of peace workers, about 
150 people all together, went from PPU 
offices in Endsleigh Street to St Martin- 
in-the-fields. 


Letters on behalf of Prisoners for Peace 
were sent to 20 embassies, some being 
delivered during the course of the 
March. On these ,occasions the whole 
procession would stop and the protest 
note was delivered while a rather off-key 
“Last Post” echoed off the embassy 
facade. This element of ritual was en- 
hanced by the fact that the Sunday after- 
noon non-residential streets were desert- 
ed, giving the air of a shallow cameo of 
the London scene 4 la Antonioni. 


If a March is the best way to communi- 
cate our concern to the public, there is 
probably a more effective time and place 
for it. There is of course tremendous 
need to apply pressure to effect the 
release of these prisoners of conscience 
which was the specific purpose of the 
march. While those whom I personally 
know in the US probably don’t expect 
to be released until the government’s 
vengeance is complete, I know that they 
would gain enormous strength from 
knowing that there are people, such 
as Peace News readers, who are con- 
cerned about them and are continuing 
their struggle outside of prison. 


So the least we can do is to communicate 
with them with our love this Christmas. 
And if you forgot to send off your batch 
of greetings on Prisoners for Peace Day 
(December 1), it’s not too late. 


Word-spinners 
on behalf of 
the military 


The US armed forces employ 2,800 
people full-time in public relations of 
One sort or another. Last year’s PR 
programme cost almost $28 million—ten 
times as much as the equivalent figure 
ten years ago, when Congress released 
its ceiling. 

These figures were announced on Tues- 
day by Senator William Fulbright, 
when he asked that the figure should be 
cut down, and declared that the Penta- 
gon’s PR activities were far and away 
more of a menace than any of the media 
bias denounced by Spiro Agnew. 


moved in on a squat in Fulham. Cases 
such as this, and the detention of London 
Street Commune members following the 
Endell Street squat for up to six weeks, 
following which many of them had their 
charges dropped while the remainder 
were bound over, have roused the 
National Council for Civil Liberties to 
protest. 


“The provisions of the Criminal Justice 
Act 1967 for ensuring that bail would 
not be unreasonably withheld have 
failed” the NCCL declared in a state- 
ment last week. In a letter to the Home 
Secretary on November 19, the NCCL 
wrote 


“It may be that these cases merely 
represent a general and certainly un- 
fortunate trend ... or that the implic- 
ations are more disturbing. 


“One possible interpretation is that 
the police and the courts are in effect 
using remands in custody as a punitive 
sanction to deal with demonstrators 
and unpopular minorities.” 


In an accompanying memorandum— 
which, like the letter, has so far evoked 
no response from Callaghan—the NCCL 
points out that Section 18 of the 
Criminal Justice Act 1967 says that 


“subject to certain provisions, the 
accused shall be allowed his liberty 
pending trial. The magistrate may 
refuse te grant it, but he has an over- 
riding discretion to grant it. 


“ However recent experience suggests 
that the spirit and letter of this section 
is being violated, especially in the field 
of ‘ political’ offences. 

“Tt is particularly disturbing that the 
magistrate and the police in certain of 
these cases would seem to adopt a 
different criteria in relation to allow- 


ing the accused his liberty while 
awaiting trial than in other cases less 
politically contentious.” 


Specific abuses cited by the NCCL in- 
clude (of course) the reluctance of 
magistrates to overrule police objections 
to bail, or to insist on compelling evid- 
ence to support these objections. ‘“‘In- 
deed figures show that the accused has 
little or no chance of obtaining bail 
against police objections if he is un- 
represented.” 


Other abuses include the failure of 
magistrates, especially, it appears, in 
“ political ” cases, to tell the accused that 
they have a right to appeal to a judge 
in chambers against his refusal to grant 
bail—a procedure which is often stc- 
cessful, and about which most unrepre- 
sented first offenders know nothing. 


Though some of the most spectacular 
abuses operate in ‘political ’ cases, the 
whole issue of bail is very much wider, 
with at least 18,000 people every year 
being held in custody only to be 
found not guilty, to have the charges 
against them dropped, or to be given a 
non-custodial sentence when they do 
finally come to trial. 


The NCCL’s recommendations are that 
(i) the police have to~present “ compel- 
ling evidence” in support of objections 
to bail; (ii) a standard procedure for 
magistrates regarding bail applications 
should be laid down; (iii) accused people 
should be given a detailed court pro- 
cedure sheet in advance of their first 
court appearance; (iv) the accused should 


be specifically told they have the right to 


appeal to a judge in chambers; and (v) 
legal aid should be made freely available 
when bail is refused, at least for the 
making of such an appeal. 


LONDON STREET COMMUNE 
STILL TOGETHER (JUST) 


Jill Maguire writes: Nearly all the 
members of the London Street Commune 
have been released from Ashford 
Remand Centre. The London Street 
Commune has now split up for the 
winter months and are distributed in 
various flats around London. 


There are a few who still remain and 
they at present live in Old St John’s 
School, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill. 
Prior ‘to that, Freedom Press lent 
them their disused offices. This worked 
successfully until outsiders to the Com- 
mune came in and started wrecking the 
place. A lot of lead and type metal was 
stolen and damage done to the presses. 


A spokesman for the Commune said that 
the communards themselves had acted 
responsibly during their stay, but. Hell’s 
Angels and other outsiders had broken 
their way into the basement where the 
equipment is kept. Efforts were made to 
stop them but he admitted these didn’t 
amount to much, as the Hell’s Angels 
wane somewhat violent characters to deal 
with. 


The whole incident was a great pity. Our 
friends at Freedom Press had acted 
in a libertarian way and given over their 
unused premises to the communards in 
the hope it would be used responsibly. 
Yet that trust was abused and on future 
occasions I feel, the editors will be more 
hesitant with their invitations. 


I visited the remaining communards at 
their new home in Notting Hill recently. 
In some ways a similar situation had 
arisen to the one at Freedom Press. 
The school had been in very good condi- 
tion when the Commune moved in a few 
weeks ago but since then outsiders had 
arrived and were causing damage to the 
building, breaking windows and stripping 
lead from the roof. Originally the people 
of the Street Commune had hoped to 
stay there until- April when the school 
will be demolished, but in its present 
condition it seems doubtful they will stay 
longer than Christmas. 


Talking to “Scouse”, otherwise known 
as John Mansell, he said that for the 
future they hoped to raise enough money 
to buy homes for the communards. On 
November 16, they held a concert at 
the Roundhouse, the profits of which 


were divided between them and 
Aggro magazine. The money will go 
towards buying a café which would serve 
cheap food, and would be manned by the 
members of the Commune on a volun- 
tary basis. The profits will be used to 
purchase houses for the Street Com- 
mune. 


In many ways I think the London Street 
Commune has been taken advantage of 
by outsiders who use them to benefit 
their own pockets. This however may 
well be the fault of the communards in 
not being sufficiently organised to deal 
with disruptive elements on a more 
positive level. 
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Draft 
resisters 


face jail 
in 
Australia 


Resistance to the Vietnam War has 
stepped up in Australia, where “con- 
scientious non-compliers ” are disobeying 
call-up notices, and dockers are refusing 
to handle arms designated for Vietnam. 


The latest edition of the Peace Maker, 
the organ of the Federal Pacifist Council 
of Australia, gives the breakdown on 
national service figures from January 
1965, when conscription was reintro- 
duced. Altogether 577 applications for 
total exemption have so far been review- 
ed by the courts. Of these 335 were 
granted, 125 were granted exemption 
from combat duties, and 117 (20%)-were 
refused. 


At least eight men are currently openly 
disobeying call-up notices for National 
Service. Non-compliance means a _ trial 
followed by two years jail. The Peace 
Maker. prints statements made by several 
of these eight, who all show themselves 
extraordinarily articulate. 


Peter Hornby, of New South Wales, 
wrote: “A conscript is a mindless auto- 
maton; a product of science and tech- 
nology gone wild with napalm, poison 
gas and Armalites; an education per- 
verted into values of subservience to 
self-designated authority. In our society 
such conformity has become the only 
way to achieve ‘success ’,” 

Geoff Mullen, of Victoria, disobeyed a 
call-up notice, stood against the Minister 
for Labour and National Service in the 
Federal election and polled 1,303 votes. 


The Morning Star reports on November 
28 that 4,000 Sydney dockers have decid- 
ed not to load any ship carrying arms to 
Vietnam, and had called on the Govern- 
ment to withdraw al) Australian troops. 
It was believed that the first ship to be 
affected would be the Government-owned 
freighter Jeparit, which was then on its 
way back to Australia after unloading 
troop suppHes in South Vietnam. 


Nixon announces end 
of germ warfare 


Kevin McGrath writes: It would be 
ungracious to react too cynically to the 
announcement by Nixon on November 25 
(albeit qualified by the reservation of a 
right to “defensive research”) that the 
US is giving up developing germ-warfare, 
and is to destroy (or strictly speaking to 
“dispose of ’—let us hope that this is a 
distinction without a difference) its exist- 
ing stocks of bacteriological weapons. 


The same goes for his simultaneous 
announcement that he would try to get 
the Senate to ratify the Geneva protocol 


Your mugs 


If you haven’t got an MBE to send in to 
Buckingham Palace (our grateful con- 
gratulations to John Lennon for setting 
the example) you could always try send- 
ing back your Coronation Mug. And 
while you’re at the post office, you could 
send us whatever you can afford (and 
then some) so that we can keep afloat. 
Then go home and bully your friends 
into taking out a subscription (and please 
get them to print their names and 
addresses in block capitals). 


Cheques ete to Merfyn Turner, Trea- 
surer, made out to Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


—though since he apparently wishes to 
exclude the use of “riot agents” in war 
as well as herbicides from this renuncia- 
tion, it will have to be a funny version 
of the Geneva protocol. 


We are so used to seeing any proposals 
for unilateral disarmament rejected and 
scorned as politically insane that it is too 
easy to lose sight of the fact that they are 
cold logical common sense. Nixon’s 
faltering step towards political sanity 
only surprises us because we have grown 
almost habituated to the lunacy of the 
status quo. 


Given that, in the words of Nixon, 
“Biological weapons have massive, un- 
predictable and potentially uncontroll- 
able consequences "—in other words 
they’re unusable—-the only rationale for 
officially retaining them would have had 
to be as a deterrent on nuclear lines. But 
it’s no use having a deterrent to a 
weapon that nobody else admits to 
having, even in the pseudo-logic of 
deterrent theory. 


So even in terms of nuclear-age conven- 
tional sanity, Nixon didn’t have any sane 
alternative. Which in no way makes it 
less surprising in practice. Nor does it 
stop this inescapably unilateral act 
having potentially dramatic con- 
sequences, 
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FILMS/JEFF CLOVES 


VIOLENCE AS IT 
REALLY IS 


A bunch of bandits, disguised as US 
cavalry, ride into a smaH Texas border 
town to rob the railroad office. Children 
squat in the dust, torturing cockroaches 
with ants in a little arena they have 
made. 

A ‘temperance meeting is being con- 
ducted under a canvas awning. As the 
speaker nears his oratorical climax, the 
temperance brass band prepares to move 
off—and the camera pans up ‘to the roof 
of a building facing the railroad office. 


So, in a sequence of minutely detailed 
and taut scenes, Sam Pekinpah, the 
Director, sets up the action of his film 
The Wild Bunch and prepares us for the 
ambush. 


The ‘‘ Wild Bunch” have been together 
for a long time, most of them are in their 
forties. Their leader, Pike (William 
Holden), and his buddy, Dutch (Ernest 
Borgnine), are probably in their fifties, 
but they are confident and professional 
—the robbery is almost routine. 


Up on the roof, Thornton (Robert Ryan) 
is trying desperately ‘to hold back “the 
gutter trash” the rail company has pro- 
vided as his security force. Thornton, like 
Pike, is a professional, but his men are 
a bunch of cretinous bounty hunters, 
winos and psychopaths who can barely 
wait ‘to massacre the unsuspecting Wild 
Bunch. 


Pike and his men easily overcome the 
clerks in the rail office and are ready to 
leave, when a lookout spies a rifle 
barrel wavering over a parapet and they 
realise that they’ve ridden into a trap. 
They decide to make a break, as the 
temperance band and procession pass 
between the rail office and the am- 
busher’s roof, and ‘the shooting begins. 


Then follows, what seems like ten 
minutes of ‘the most detailed and hyste- 
rical violence I’ve ever seen in a 
“Western”. The Wild Bunch mingle in 
the procession, and the ambushers are 
caught on the hop. Thornton can no 
longer control his men, and a “private 
war” breaks out, with ‘the ordinary 
citizenry ‘caught in the cross fire. 


Pekinpah spares us nothing—a woman 
trampled under a rearing horse; the 
musicians running blindly into the line 
of fire, hampered by their instruments; 
the face of one of Pike’s men completely 
shot away; the gushing fount of blood as 
bullets enter bodies; the screaming up- 
roar of gunfire, pain, hysterical horses; 
the war-cries of ‘the  blood-crazed 
ambushers, ecstatically pumping round 
after round into the cauldron of blood 
and dust below them. 


I find it impossible not to find analogies 
between this film and the Vietnam war. 
I remember the pilot of a US bomber 
shown on TV on a napalm bombing 
mission, how he whooped and hollered 
as he let his bombs go: “ Woweeeee! 
See those gooks run, man! We’re gonna 
burn ’em out, baby!’ And when the 
NLF occupied a sector of Saigon last 
year how many people got caught in the 
crossfire? or when a guerrilla tosses a 
grenade into a public building? 


This is what happens in The Wild 
Bunch. Peckinpah has no heroes, no 
villains, no winners, no losers—only 
victims . . . and a couple of survivors. 
The film is basically a chase; Pike and 
the Wild Bunch pursued by Thornton 
and his “gutter trash”, crossing and 
re-crossing ‘the Mexican border, with 
Pike and Thornton holding: their men 
together by sheer force of personality 
and hard won experience. 


All the time, ‘the violence continues. The 
shootings, stabbings and general mayhem 
are shown in great detail—sometimes 
repeated in slow-motion. Not in a way 
that gives a balletic quality to death, as 
in Bonnie and Clyde, but in a way that 
says, 
Look again! That’s what happens when 
a man is shot with a 45 at a range of 
12 yards. This is what happens when 
you spray a@ group of men with a 
gatling gun! You see! His chest is torn 
open, that man has lost his face, that 
other man who was here a minute ago 
is probably spread over the wall and 
half way across the ceiling. 


Look again! It’s not just a neat hole 
over the heart and a trickle of blood 
from the corner of the mouth .., . It’s 
a soundless scream, a jumble of blood, 
bone, brain and indescribable pain. 


Thornton and Sykes (an old friend of 
Pike—magnificently played by Edmund 
O’Brien) survive to the end and form a 
new gang, but they won’t last long. 
They’re too old—the last of a breed. The 
Mexican General has a _ motorcar; 
they’ve heard that they have machines 
which can fly in the north; its 1914 and 
in a few years time a new type of Wild 
Bunch will emerge in the great cities of 
America—still using guns, but riding in 
bullet-proof limousines. 


The Wild Bunch is brilliantly directed, 
well written, well acted, beautiful to 
look at, and occasionally very funny. But 
it is a harrowing experience, and if ever 
a film had something to say about the 
American’s love affair with the gun, this 
is it. 


Hilda Bernstein’s Personal Comment 


Humanity 


The re-naming is in itself an atrocity— 
“ Pinkville ”, the transformation of an 
Asian village to fit the juke-box world. 
But, of course, it was not the first, nor 
even the worst, atrocity of the whole 
evil and atrocious war against the Viet- 
namese people. Why, then, did My Lai 
stir up the press, the BBC, ‘to such an 
extent? 


If you are of pre-war vintage, as I am, 
then you recall the same process over 
Nazi Germany. For years we shouted to 
blank walls, deaf ears. No-one cared 
about the leftists beaten to death in the 
streets; no-one cared about the old Jewish 
men scrubbing pavements with acid; no 
one cared about concentration camps. 


We lefties were always accused of 
exaggerating. Some Stormtroopers, we 
were told, might go too far, but then, 
look at the provocation; and anyway it 
was all for a splendid cause. Remember 
the cause? Yes, to save the free world 
from Communism, just like the Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam, saving Asia from Com- 
munism. All became justifiable, justified. 


But, finally, the time came when our 
radical shouts of protest were taken up 
by respectable people, non-progressive, 
non-socialist people. When was that? 
When the Western world, the late 
bourgeois world, as Ernst Fischer calls 
it, was drawn, even against its own in- 
tention, into the struggle to contain and 
defeat Fascism. 


Perhaps as far as the Vietnam war is 

concerned, it is simply that the late 

bourgeois world, ambivalent as always, 

has reached the point where it cannot 

any more stomach the means used to 

eee the world against Communism in 
sia. 


[S outraged 


* * 
So they have started questioning the 
means; but they still keep quiet about 
the ends. But the means ARE the ends. 
They form one whole, one concept. The 
ends for which the war is being fought 
by America dictate the methods used. 


Is it conceivable that the Bernard Levins 
really believe that napalm, unlimited 
use of personnel weapons, defoliants, 
crop destruction, mass murder of civi- 
lians, pacification and re-settlement, B-52 
blasting in Van Co Dong, the massacre in 
Ba Lang An, in My Lai, tossing Viet 
Cong out of helicopters, shooting babies 
—that all these are simply unfortunate, 
to be decried, but merely incidental 
means to a noble end? Means to estab- 
lishing a just and fair and democratic 
society operating on a multi-party 
Western democratic parliamentary 
system? That this is the way in which 
freedom and justice will be secured for 
Vietnam? 


* “6 *" 


It is a terrible thing to become older, to 
have lived through the rise of fascism in 
Europe, to have cried out for years in 
the dark to the indifferent, to have seen 
the physical defeat of Nazism, the open- 
ing up of the death camps, the long 
years of trying to judge, to bring to 
justice, to punish those who became a 
party to the crimes, and then to sit one 
evening in a quiet room and hear a 
young man called Meadlo, when asked— 
Why did you do it? reply, as though his 
words were valid, as though they had 
never been said before—I was told to. 


Does each generation have to learn the 
same lessons all over again, right from 


the beginning? Man’s collective experi- 
ence should be passed on in his genes. 
Or we should have developed a vaccine 
to give the new generation immunity 
from commiting again the crimes of the 
past. 


** + * 


What hurts most, a knife-thrust in our 
minds, is the large number of people who 
turn wide-eyed surprise on our indigna- 
tion, respond with astonishment to our 
outrage. What do you expect? they ask, 
it’s war, isn’t it? There have been worse 
things ... what about the other side... 
many other My Lais ... also the Viet 
Cong shoot people. And wasn’t Hiroshima 
a bigger crime? 


As though cruelty and terror and suffer- 
ing should make us indifferent to cruelty 
and terror and suffering. As though we 
should keep quiet when crimes are com- 
mitted because there have been other, 
heavier crimes. As though they can be 
weighed on scales and our indignation 
measured according to the weight. So 
much indignation for shooting civilians, 
a little extra where women and children 
are concerned, add another measure if 
there were babies as well. Don’t be out- 
raged at My Lai, it’s not the first, it’s not 
‘the worst... 


No, there is no measure, only each time 
the surge of a new sorrow for what is 
wrong. And a determination never to 
cease to cry out, never to stop feeling 
anger and outrage, always to bear 
witness, for the words of George Sand 
are written on my very flesh: 


Humanity is outraged in me and with 

me. Let us not dissimulate nor try to 
forget this indignation which is one of 

the most passionate forms of love. 


Martin Tucker 


Patience, elation, 
then failure 


The People’s War, Britain 1939-45. by 
Angus Calder. (Jonathan Cape, 65s) 


A lot of the population felt a great sense 
of relief when the war started properly 
in September 1939. Apart from the many 
unemployed who would welcome any- 
thing that gave the chance of a job, many 
people were by now exhausted by the 
continual crises and the seeming im- 
possibility of stopping Hitler’s ever in- 
creasing demands and advances. 

So they dug their trenches, tried on their 
new gasmasks and watched the strange 
barrage balloons while waiting to be 
told what to do. Unlike the First World 
War when thousands of volunteers had 
rushed to the colours to defend their 
homes and country, this time the support 
came more for the sake of the future 
than the present. 


For a while nothing really happened to 
the home population though the troops 
abroad were chased around in a series of 
military disasters in France and Norway. 
Then the war started in earnest with the 
Battle of Britain followed by the Blitz. 
And Dunkirk with its famous spirit. But 
while the people did respond with great 
energy to specific crises like Dunkirk the 
true spirit of the war was one of 
patience against boredom and fatigue. 


There was the boredom of the shortages 
and queueing—we forget now that many 
shopkeepers only rediscovered politeness 
when rationing ended. There was the 
fatigue of ridiculously long working 
hours, disturbed nights from the bomb- 
ing and disrupted transport. Before the 
war had started it had been widely 
predicted that any city could be reduced 
in a few hours by aerial bombardment 
but now it was found that the bombing 
was relatively ineffective—a lesson it 
took the Americans, who never experi- 
enced bombing at first hand, another 
twenty-five years to discover. 


The local authorities, despite loving com- 
petition, proved the most inefficient of 
all the government bodies and there was 
a time when the East Enders had to 
invade the tubes for safety because they 
had no decent shelters of their own but 
the authorities feared that once people 
were allowed to come down they would 
never come up again. Wrong again—as 
neuroses, suicides and  drunkeness 
actually declined. 


But there were no revolts against the 


hardships and the incompetence and no 
breakdowns in society as was seen on 
the Continent—for instance we never 
had a Black Market in the Continental 
sense. One feels that: everything had to 
be put up with until the end, but then 
no more. The conscription in Britain 
covered a greater age range and, especi- 
ally as it concerned the women, was far 
stricter than in Germany and top of that 
there was direction of labour and the 
Bevin boys who were conscripted to go 
down the mines. 


And after all the waiting the great 
reward at the end. No more stirrup 
pumps, sandbags, gasmasks, _ sirens, 
Identity Cards or 5 inch baths but also 
no return to mass un-employment, the 
means test or Conservatives (National, 
Liberal or natural). Fringe groups like 
Sir Richard Acland and his grammar 
school boys who had been doing well in 
by-elections were forgotten and 
Churchill, who had been forced onto very 
unwilling Conservatives by the Labour 
minority in the coalition, was thrown 
out despite his enormous personal popu- 
larity. 

But the new world was to prove as elu- 
sive as the unconditional surrender. 
The Labour Party were old, tired out 
from the coalition and had probably 
never been much good anyhow but I 
doubt if anybody who can remember the 
1945 election with its high hopes and 
sheer joy will ever forgive them their 
failure. 


Poet prize 


The Poetry Society (21 Earls Court 
Square, SW5) announces its Alice Hunt 
Bartlett Award for 1969. This prize is 
awarded annually to a young or emerg- 
ing poet for his or her first published 
volume of poetry. 


The volume must comprise not less than 
20 poems of 400 lines (in English) pub- 
lished between October 1, 1968 and 
December 1, 1969. The prize is worth at 
least £200. 


In the event of poems being trans- 
lated into English the prize is divided 
equally between poet and translator. Any 
person wishing to enter for the award 
should send two copies of his or her 
book to The Poetry Society Library, at 
the above address (closing date Decem- 
ber 31, 1969). 


JAY HAMILTON 


Fa 


A MAN DREAMING 


A Serial Biography by Tom Raworth. 
Fulcrum Press. 28s. 


“The one flaw in my mechanism ”, Tom 
Raworth writes, “is that I cannot switch 
myself off”. One of the virtues of his 
new novel, A Serial Biography, is his 
ability to switch us on. 


A kaleidoscope of the author’s experi- 
ence, this is a book with no beginning, 
middle, or end. For neither in form nor 
content is this a work to follow conven- 
tion. Each observation enjoys an inde- 
pendence while relating to the overall 
work. Were one not acquainted with 
Raworth’s other work, it would be 
discernable from his writing that he is 
foremost a poet. 


He has managed, through this skill, to 
free himself from the restrictions often 
imposed by the novel form. And if his 
experiences do not seem remarkable, 
what he distills from them is. (“The 
words I say to you are meaningless, but 
you sense the truth behind them ”.) For 
example when he recounts his father’s 
return to England from a POW camp 
in Germany in 1918 and being docked 
for his lost equipment, Raworth doesn’t 
so much make his point, as the point. 


The book is by no means short on 
humour—much of it is very funny. If 
Raworth is not a man to settle for either 
charity or courtesy, neither is he un- 
sympathetic in these reminiscences. The 
story of the mate who lives much more 
successfully with the illusions of Holly- 
wood gangsterism than with the simplest 
reality of crime is a case in point. When 
the blowing of a safe confounds him, he 
is willing to settle for filching an abacus 
and flogging it for a fiver. This incident 
like others though amusing in the telling 
is a bit sad in retrospect. 


One is constantly buoyed by Raworth’s 
mastery of the language. Sitting in a jail 
cell: “Each time I wake I check every 
part of my body by touch .. . I leave 
my head to last. That’s the strangest 
part, pressing my hands to my skull, 
feeling the limits of my shape while my 
mind is everywhere. I am a butterfly 
peat I am a man dreaming I am 
ere”. 


Tom Rawbrth never seems to mistake 
cleverness for intelligence. Nor is he 
intent on “selling” a view. Rather, the 
work is very much a collaboration be- 
tween author and reader. 


Letters 


Scotland 
the brave 


Mr Julius Nyerere has stated in his 
article on Nigeria/Biafra (November 21) 
“the Scots are not a tribe because of the 
fact that they are not a nation”. This 
does not make sense, and I suspect that 
an LAE Se “not” has done its deadly 
work. 


Legally, Scotland is recognised as a 
nation, since an accused with a criminal 
record in England cannot have it used 
against him in a Scottish court as his 
crimes have been committed “in a 
foreign country ”. 


If my interpretation of the sentence 
quoted is wrong, Mr Nyerere, in denying 
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our nationhood, is acting as an agent of 
British Imperialism which is no less 
“shameful ” than arguing in favour of 
African Imperialism. 


Olwen Brown, 
Auchencairn, Glasgow Rd, 
Milngavie, Scotland. 


Group 68 


In his November 21 article on the 
November 15 Grosvenor Square mora- 
torium march, Kevin McGrath describes 
Group 68 as “the American exile 
organisation.” This is a misnomer. 


Group 68—‘ Americans in Britain for 
Complete Military Withdrawal from 
Vietnam ’—is composed chiefly of 
Americans of different ages, occupations 
and politics who happen to live here. 


Some of us have been in England many 
years, others are here temporarily, or 
just passing through. Few, if any, of us 
regard ourselves as “exiles”. 

Claney Sigal, 

c/o Jonathan Cape Ltd, 

30 Bedford Square, WC1. 


ESSE SE a i a rT 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred), 


2. Include date, town, place (uall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address), 


To publicise full details; book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting; Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. 


5-7 Dec Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER 3. ‘College Chapel, Dickenson Rd, 
FoR youth miniproject. ‘Education for What?” 
With Michael Duane (ex-Risinghill). 


6 December Saturday 
MURRAYFIELD. Springboks vs Scotland. 


7 December Sunday 


LONDON NW1. 6.30 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road, ‘‘Conflict’’ a play by Hope Lee about 
Pacifism and the Crimea War. All welcome, 
admission free. 


LONDON SE6. 3 pm, Catford Unitarian Meeting 
House, 41 Bromley Road. Jim Radford on 
“Housing and the Coloured Citizen’, ACCORD. 


8 December Monday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30pm St Martin in the Fields. 
John Papworth, London School for Nonviolence, 


SOUTHEND. 8pm. Assembly Hall, ‘Civic Centre, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. CBW: ‘‘ Gas Germs and 
You”. Dr Malcolm Caldwell, ‘‘The Silent War’, 
ITV, World in Action film. 


9 December Tuesday, 


LONDON SWI. 6.30 pm. House of Commons 
Committee Room. Labour Peace Fellowship 
AGM, 7.30 pm. Reg Prentice on ‘World 
Poverty: What Should Labour Party Members 
Be Doing’. LPF. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. St Martin in the Fields. 
Geoffrey Ashe, LSNV. 


9-10 December Tue-Wed 


LONDON. 9.50 am - 4.45 pm, The Royal Festival 
Hall meeting room. ‘‘Towards an Open Society’. 
Speakers: A. J. Ayer, Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
Clive Jenkins, Sir Edward Boyle, Jo Grimond, 
ss BHA, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London 


10 December Wednesday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. 
Action Committee Against NATO: Public forum 
and film show, speakers include Yiannis Andri- 


copoulas, Hilda Bernstein, Bill Turner, Mike 
Baker, etc. 

ABERAVON. Springboks vs Aberavon and 
Neath, 


11 December Thursday 


LONDON WC2. St Martin in the Fields. Guest 
speaker. LSNV. 


i2 December Friday ’ 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘Steam Age Discotheque’’ 
at the Warwick Castle (opp Aston University). 
Profits to CND. Entrance only 2s 6d. 


CORNWALL. 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, Bea- 
con, Camborne. Cornwall Anarchists' monthly 
meeting. All welcome. 


CHICHESTER. 7.30 pm. Chichester College of 
Further Education, Westgate Fields Folk on- 
cert arranged by Chichester Folk Song and 
Dance Club and Brothers to All Men in aid 
of BAM. Admission 6s at door. 


CRAWLEY. 7.30 pm. 2 Corbett Close, Pound 
ae Speaker: Phil Bolsover, Editor of ‘‘Sanity’’ 


13 December Saturday 


LONDON SE25. 7 pm. Jacquetta Benjamin’s, 4 
Warminster Road. Libertarian teachers discuss 
problems of freedom and control. LTA. 


LONDON SE3. 6.30 pm. Kidbrooke, 141 Woola- 
combe Road. George Union: ‘‘What can the 
peace movement do at the General Election?” 
Fellowship Party. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Leopold 
St, Bow Common (Mile End Tube). Christian 
Anarchists. 


CARDIFF, Springboks vs Cardiff. 


14 December Sunday 


BLACKHEATH. 8 pm. Blackheath Friends Meet- 
ing House. ‘‘Quakers and Gunboats’’ the story 
of a Quaker Action Group. George Lakey. 


LONDON WS. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hani, Pal- 
ace Gardens Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. Order 
of the Great Companions. Bery! Gascoigne, In- 
terpreter of World Religion, accompanied by 
Alexander Gordon, sitar player. 


15 December Monday 


LONDON WC2. 8 to 9 pm. Trafalgar Square, 
Carol singing. Write to Cathie Perry, FoR, 
Great James Street, WC1. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Lyceum Ballroom, Strand. 
“Peace for Christmas Concert’’. Pop stars sup- 
port UNICEF. £1 admission. 


16 December Tuesday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Notre Dame Hall, & 
Leicester Place. Film on all! BAM’s teams 
abroad. Apply for free ticket (with sae) to 
Brothers to All Men, 1 Southampton Street, 
wec2, BAM. 


18 December Thursday 


LONDON SW3. 8 pm. The Chelsea Town Hall, 
King’s Road. “Christmas Evening with Donald 
Swann”. Proceeds to Amnesty, Tickets 10s, 158 
and £1, available from Amnesty International, 
Turnagain Lane, /EC4, 


22 December Monday 


LONDON N1. 4 pm to 8 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
A get-together for all friends and members of 
War Resisters’ International. Food provided, 
bring bottles, if you like. Please notify by 
December 18 if you will join us, Contributions 
towards expenses will be appreciated. 


24 December Wednesday 


LONDON WC2. 4 pm to midnight. Steps of St 
Martin in the Fields. Vigil of prayer, ‘‘Look at 
Biafra’’, Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton Road, London 
N10. Chistian CND group. 


Help finance Peace News—send 
2s 6d for the 


Housmans 
Full-colour 
Catalogue 


128 large pages of personal and office 
stationery supplies of all kinds, gifts, 
cases, office furniture, dictating machines, 
student supplies;: heaters ete. 


Mail orders over £10 sent carriage free. 
abep hours Monday—Saturday 9.30 am- 
pm. 


5 Valedomay Road, Kings Cross, London 
Ni. 


A new recruit to the ranks of those 
who persist in calling policemen 
“pigs”—and a most unexpected 
one. No less, indeed, than James 
Callaghan, British Home Secretary. 
The context was a television broad- 
east in which he referred to the 
sorry plight of the policeman in 
the anti-Springbok demonstrations, 
wedged in between demonstrators 
and rugby fans. 


“They have to be piggy in the 
middle” he cheerfully exclaimed. 
Someone should enlighten Jim about 
current idiom. 
* * # 

Though perhaps he’s just boxing 
clever, and trying to head off the 
term before it becomes too popular. 
In which case I hope it works. 
Even aside from believing that in- 
sulting policemen is a mistake, this 
particular insult is unfair to pigs 


as well. Pigs are good-natured, 
hedonistic, totally undisciplined 
animals. A human being who was 


truly piglike would make a terrible 
policeman, and might well be a 
Peace News reader. 
* * * 

Eager though I always am to pluck 
some kind of encouragement from 
the teeth of disaster, the announce- 
ment of this week’s increase in the 
price of beer by 2d a pint seemed to 
rule out any such optimistic ploy. 
The effect on me was to stir me into 
taking up my long deferred resolu- 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


tion to start brewing my own beer. 
And lo and behold when I went 
along to my local Boots to buy the 
wherewithal. I found myself at the 
end of a line of other people who 
had taken the same decision. 


I can see it all—rising beer prices 
stimulates a home-brewing explo- 
sion, with everyone getting into the 
act. Falling revenues, and political 


pressure from the commercial 
brewers makes the government 
declare home-brewing illegal. A 


beer-drinking underground builds 
up, fanned by police repression, and 
—shades of G. K. Chesterton—the 
Revolution is upon us. 


Honestly, the Prices and Incomes 
Board ought to have known better. 
Beer could be Britain’s khadi. 

cS * * 


So much attention has been paid, 
understandably, to George Brown’s 


grotesque suggestion that America 
should “Stop weeping over the war 
and get on and finish the job ”, that 
the implications of the rest of what 
he said have been rather left hang- 
ing. 

“Whether we could not turn up a 
Pinkville on the way if we tried, I 
would not know”, is a pretty ex- 
traordinary thing for a former 
Foreign Secretary to say. I don’t 
mean the admission that atrocities 
may have taken place in Malaysia 
etc but the bland implication that 
the British Government has had no 
interest in whether they have 
occurred or not. 


And if George Brown had any in- 
terest in finding out for sure, he 
might try investigating the case of 
a small village called Kokamo, in 
what is now Indonesia, where in 
1946 members of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment, officered by Australians, 
carried out a Pinkville-style opera- 
tion. At least that’s the story as I 
heard it, at second hand. 


“ Each soldier was issued with a box 
of matches and sent boldly into the 
village to set it on fire. The villagers, 
recognising the futility of resistance, 
packed their belongings and pre- 
pared to leave. 


“The soldiers withdrew to a great 
circle round the village and shot 
anyone who tried to flee the fire— 
men, women, children, dogs, 
chickens and pigs.” 


GLAS STrlleD 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No — 1s extra, Cash 
with order not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application, 


Personal 

BIT INFORMATION SERVICE, 229 8219. 141 
Westbourne Park Road, W11. Bit offices 
open 10 am to 10 pm. Emergency night 
service. 


COMMITTEE FOR HOMOSEXUAL EQUAL- 
ITY invites inquiries. Write BCM/Box 859, 
London WC1, > 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
-sonal Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


‘I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another’’, This pledge 
signed 'by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Inter- 
ested? Write: Mrs P, Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


Publications 


CATONSVILLE ROADRUNNER. December 
issue out now price 1s. Ideas on direct 
action, love, Jesus liberation, justice for 
Teal, local and worldwide news on the 
revolutionary Christian scene, 132 Muswell 
Hill Broadway, London N10 or from Hous- 
mans Bookshop. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subsctiption 
to both for two months: 8s post free. 


84b Whitechapel High Street. (Angel Alley) 
London #1. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint, Every week, 6d, 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SEl. 


IKON. Radical Christian magazine from 
South Africa: 5 times yearly. Steve Hayes 
Ed. PO Box, 9219, Eros, Windhoek, South 
West Africa. 


NEW AGE INTERPRETER, Theodore He- 
line, Edad. PO Box 372, Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia 92154 USA. Dedicated to serve 
spiritual paths. 


OTHER SCENES, John Wilcock, Ed. Box 8, 
Village PO, New York City 100014 USA. 
Pot, art, religion, politics, sex, sociology, 
and revolution. 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc, from 
many organisations, and Housmans litera- 
ture lists, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
Start now! : 


PLAY, the fortnightly magazine about 
young people and the creative arts. Sixth 
issue out today. Price 1s 6d from ali book- 
stalls. Annual subscription £2 from 156 
Malden Road, NW5. Tel: 01-836 9329. 


REALITY, ‘South African liberal  bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2, Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every soci- 
alist, radical and revolutionary, You cer- 
tainly won’t agree with everything we say 
—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read Tri- 
bune, and use it to express their views. 
Every Friday from: Newsagents, or 24 
St John Street, London EC1. 


For sale 


BIAFRA MATERIAL—Posters ‘‘Britain Sup- 
ports this War. You the Public could stop 
it?'’, price 2s 6d. Black Cross stickers— 
‘1,000 die every day’’ 5s a thousand, ‘‘80 
days’—the story of Joint Biafra Famine 
Appeal. Send s.a.e. to Biafra Information, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
bookseller), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London NI. 


Situations vacant 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL invites 
applications for the post of an assistant 
secretary with good experience of office 


management. Write to: Secretary, WRI, 
3 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 
Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30 pm onwards. 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Accommodation vacant 


MIDDLE AGED MAN offers share comfort- 
able flat. City, London-Essex, 20 mir_s. 
Pleasant area, everything supplied, 
mutual terms moderate, Box No 918. 


Accommodation wanted 


WANTED comfortable accommodation, 
single man, convalescent, active, car 
driver, interested food reform. Any pleas- 
ant area, isolation okay. Box No 919. 


Cinema 


“A CONTINUOUS LONDON FILM FESTI- 
VAL” (Times). New Cinema Club, 122 
Wardour Street, W1, 784 5888. Membership 
25s. Students 10s 6d. 48 illustrated pages 
free now. 


We are a member of the Cosmic Circuit. 
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THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Will the 
Prince 
do a John 
Lennon? 


“Tam honoured to speak in memory of a man 
who achieved such astonishing things for India 
without bitterness or hostility. .. . Today 
violent methods seem to be taken for granted 
in many organisations. ... I personally can see 
no point whatsoever in using unnecessary and 
utterly barbaric force. 


“.. On this centenary of Gandhi’s birth let 
us show with concerted courage that honour- 
able people exist in vast numbers, who refuse 
to see why barbaric violence should exist in 
what we optimistically call our civilisations.” 


But three weeks after Prince Charles had 
uttered these admirable sentiments in the 
Albert Hall on October 21, at the »Gandhi 
Centenary concert, his official birthday photo- 
graph showed him at the controls of an RAF 
plane. 


And on November 24, banner headlines pro- 
claimed in the Daily Mirror that the Prince is 
to join the RAF next summer. So much for 
his distaste for organisations which take vio- 
lence for granted. 


But let’s not be over hasty—Buckingham 
Palace has denied that there are any such 
plans. Could it be that Prince Charlies has 
realised the contradiction between praising 
non-violence and joining the RAF? A contra- 
diction that has escaped virtually every other 
Fema figure during Gandhi Centenary 
ear. 


Will Prince Charles do a John Lennon? 


